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CHRISTMAS BALANCE 


Irisa poor heart which never rejoices; and most 
British families have rightly decided to enjoy 
Christmas this year, not in a “To-morrow We 
Die” spirit of feverish merriment, but with the 
feeling that, so far as its internal efforts are con- 
cerned, Britain has earned its turkey, and that the 
prospect which lies ahead, when the candles have 
burnt out on the tree and the decorations have 
been providently tucked away for another year, 
has gleams of light. As Sir Stafford Cripps told 
plese. wes the British people have “responded 

” to the demands made on them. 
With the 1947 coal target reached, steel output 
expanding and signs even of increased production 
in the laggard textile industries, the overall pic- 
ture of Britain’s internal economy is substantially 
more favourable than seemed likely in the dark 
days ten months ago when the coal and electricity 
crisis, brought to a head by unforgiving weather, 
came near to paralysing our industrial life. Sir 
Stafford is mot the man to view the nation’s 
problems Guceah rosy spectacles; and when he 
proclaimed that there was no need for pessimism 
with regard to the outlook, he gave the country a 
mandate, with which few. will quarrel, for a truce 
to austerity at this season. Moreover, since he 
spoke, both Mr, Strachey and Mr. Wilson have 
had good mews to impart: a welcome pact has 
been concluded for a large-scale purchase by 
Britain of the 1947-48, Australian wheat harvest, 
and an agreement has been signed with Sweden 
which should facilitate a considerable extension 
next year of her trade with Britain. 

Yet, though the question need noi obtrude on 
Christmas dinner tables, it is as well that we 
should bear in mind that, whatever may have 
been the means of payment whereby the 
domestic turkey effected to the Celestial Stubble 
the sacrificial transit which Mr. Pudney celebrates 
on a later page; the (more numerous) imported 
turkeys have, in fact, been bought on credit. 
Like the increased ration of bacon promised for 
the first three months of 1948, their procurement 
rests on a gamble that, before next summer, we 
shall be able to dig our fingers in the Marshall 
pie. Indeed, when we turn from the satisfactory 
evidence of increased British production to the 


debit and credit items in next year’s balance of 
foreign payments, the extent to which the 
Government is relying on Marshall Plan aid be- 
comes painfully obvious. The trade returns for 
the month of November begin at last to show the 
effect of the cuts in the import programme, but 
exports can, at best, be said to be steady. It 
looks as though the estimate made by the 
Government last February in its Economic 
Survey for 1947 will be just about realised so 
far as the export target of £1,200 millions is 
concerned; but imports seem likely to be £200 
millions greater than the projected figure of 
£1,450 millions—an increase due largely to the 
rise in world prices. When allowance is made 
for the “invisibles ” on both sides of the account, 
the 1947 deficit will be approximately {£550 
millions overall, but the deficit in relation to the 
Western hemisphere is unlikely to be much less 
than £800 millions. For 1948, Sir Stafford Cripps 
estimated last week that outgoings would be 
£1,600 millions for imports, plus £100 millions 
for Government expenditure—a total of £1,700 
millions. To meet this, he forecast income from 
“invisibles” of £130 millions, and from exports 
of £1,550 millions. If his export target were 
realised, an overall balance would be approxi- 
mately reached; but the required rise in exports 
looks exceedingly formidable, and—unless more 
of our trade is re-orientated away from the dollar 
area—our deficit with the Western hemisphere 
will, on the most sanguine calculations, be at least 
£300 millions. 

In fact, without Marshall aid, the national 
economic budget on which we are planning our 
life for 1948 is too bad ito be true. In what form 
and with what attendant conditions such aid will 
eventually be forthcoming we shall not know 
until Congress has dealt with President Truman’s 
Economic Co-operation Act, whose main features 
we discuss on another page. Everything depends 
on whether Congress will have the vision to 
realise that aid which increases Europe’s 
economic dependence on American industry 
would be ultimately destructive, and that 
“strings” which preclude the reconstruction of 
the Continent on planned Socialist lines, or 


SHEET 


which tend to sharpen the breach between West 
and East, would evoke ultimately popular resist- 
ances fatal to Europe’s genuine recovery. 


Anglo-Canadian Trade 


It would be too much to say that the Liesching 
Mission -has solved the problem of Anglo- 
Canadian trade relations: what the agreement 
signed last week in Ottawa does is to tide matters 
over for three months. The fact had to be faced 
that Canada, with her own dollar reserves 
approaching exhaustion point, could no longer 
afford to supply Britain with goods on credit at 
the rate which she has hitherto generously main- 
tained. Provision is now made for the continu- 
ance of the wheat agreement and for further 
contracts (at higher prices) for deliveries of 
Canadian livestock and dairy produce to Britain; 
and there will be continued supplies—on a 
reduced scale—of basic raw materials, such as 
timber and non-ferrous metals, from Canada to 
the United Kingdom. On present expectations, 
this trade will result in a deficit of 145 million 
dollars in Britain’s balance of payments with 
Canada up to the end of March. Towards 
bridging this gap Canada will lend a further 
45 million dollars from the unexpired portion of 
her credit to Britain; the rest-must be provided 
by Britain in American dollars. This is a com- 
mitment which we can hardly afford to sustain 
beyond next March; and the prospect is that we 
shall have to forgo some Canadian supplies next 
year unless either we can succeed in increasing 
our exports to Canada of goods, such as textiles, 
not excluded by Canada’s recent enforced import 
restrictions, or Marshall Plan aid takes, in part, 
the form of dollars available for the purchase 
by the recipients of foods and raw materials from 
Canada as well as the United States. 


Costs of Bizonia 


In agreeing to a revised apportionment of the 
costs of Bizonia, the United States have driven a 
hard bargain. Qn the assumption that the 1948 
gap between Bizonia’s imports and exports will 
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sterling area will in future have to pay 
for what it imports from Germany: 

and Germany becomes part 
area. If this stipulation is to apply to Germany’s 


foreign trade with the rest of the Sixteen Nations, 
a large spanner seems to be thrown into the 


machinery of European economic co-operation. 


Polish Socialists 


The Annual Congress at Wroclaw last week 
of the Polish Socialist Party ended, as 
in reaffirmation of the policy of close 
tion with the (Communist) Workers’ Party in a 
united working-class front. 
speaker suggested that Polish Socialists should 
play the part of a Third Force, there was no dis- 
position in the Congress to take the view that 
the Party should abandon its independence. The 
Polish Premier, Mr. Cyrankiewicz, who is secre- 
tary of the Socialist Party, emphasised that the 
Party’s immediately important role would be to 
secure the adhesion of “hesitating” middle-class 
elements who had been disconcerted and dis- 
iltusioned by the disintegration of Mr. Miko- 
lajcyk’s Peasant Party, and who now lacked posi- 
tive political affiliations. Attending the Congress 
as a fraternal delegate, Mr. Gomulka, the Com- 
munist leader, said nothing to indicate that he 
favoured a fusion of the two parties. On the 
contrary, he said that, just as there was friendly 
competition between groups of workers in the 
factories, so the Communist and Socialist Parties 
should compete as educators of the working class 
in the struggle to defend “ economic democracy” 
in Poland against reaction. Whatever may be the 
ultimate result of a policy of practical collaborz- 
tion, it seems clear that neither the Communist 
nor the Socialist leaders want to impose fusion 
as a Diktat from above. 


















































The Trade Unions and the Crisis 


The T.U.C. General Council has held up pub- 
lication of the report of its Economic Committee 
until the New Year, when it will form the basis 
for a general discussion with the Government 
about wage and price policy. Forecasts indicate 
that the report lays great stress on price stabilisa- 
tion as esscntial to the acceptance of any general 
policy abovt wages, even to the extent of mutual 
consultations between the unions about their 
wage claims. In the meantime the General 
Council has issued a carefully worded resolution 
welcoming the Marshall Plan, provided that there 
are no strings attached to it which infringe the 
sovereignty of the States concerned. This resolu- 
tion is meant to guide the T.U.C. delegates at 
the meeting of the Bureau of the W.F.T.U., 
which is to he held next February for considera- 
tion of the whole matter. The resolution will 
hardly satisfy either the Soviet trade unions and 
the other delegations from Eastern Europe, or 
the French majority, though it has evidently been 
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far as possible verted every other major challenge of the doctor, 
the oppon- Indeed, the advocates of a State: Medical 
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composing his party broadcast. He is not much 
eh wal alliance 
in his approach to politics, a ; " 
and always an “intellectual,” how could he carry PARLIAMENT : The Royal Salary 
conviction as the champion of a Conservative Friday 
Party still acknowledging the leadership of Mr. Iw the debate on the income to be paid to Princess 
Churchill? Challenged by Herbert Morrison to Elizabeth and her husband there were few Members 
say what “controls” the Conservatives would who expressed republican, or even sharply radical, 
abolish if they came to power, he attacked bread- sentiments. Yet it was the old opposition of the 
rationing, the abolition of “basic,” the van on earlier Socialists to the panoply of royalty, living again 
travelling in Western Europe, and the direc- among the majority of the Labour Party, that caused 
tion of labour. As to tourists, we agree about thé trouble. Added to it was the feeling that the 
travelling to non-dollar areas, ae ex- pe mencnatig theese: Be 9 i one put 
this blanket prohibition to changed. upon not knowing any details © ex 
vy direction of labour, no one likes it, but penses that demanded £50,000 a year. Chamberlain 
the question to-day is whether the Govern- argued very reasonably for a moderate personal allow: 
ment, in its care for our liberties, has been anee, together with an expense account to be met by 
drastic enough in “direction.” For Elliot to the Treasury. Hogg countered this by a vision of the 
choose these four examples, while implicitly Royal couple being obliged by a Treasury official, 


ning of the nation’s economy, was to remove any a y. 
serious principle between himself the proposed income compared unfavourably with 
and the He must have been per- that of our diplomatic representatives in view of the 


not split the country in any vital sense. The 
ight have ridden rough-shod over 

i but it has done nothing of 

kind. So far the House of Commons has been 
carrying through what “were 
agreed measures. There has been no real battle 
as there might be, for instance, about steel. The 
purport of Walter Elliot’s broadcast was :: 


v that we might hold a flag day 
for them. The most ible case for a more austere 
standard was put by Maurice Webb who, in a digni- 
fied speech, hinted at a compromise on the lower 
figure almost reached, and then abandoned, in the 
Select Committee. 162 Labour Members then sup- 
ported him in the Lobby—all but a handful of whom 
2=rzoved of the Monarchy but wanted it more nearly 
 yoflect the spirit of the times. 

“on Thursday Bevin quietly and sadly read his long 
statement on the Foreign Ministers’ Conference. “!- 
though he thought there was a shade of a possil-)i.') BRL. 
of getting agreement at some remote date, to the 
House it seemed as if the difficult wife, inconvenient 
in much but desirable in so many of her aspects, had 


«oalition of Tories and Labour impossible in the 
future. 


Mr. Bevan and the Doctors 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan is justifed in compizin- 
ing, as he does in the circular which he has 
addressed to individual doctors, that hardly any 
major step to better social services has provoked 
more mis-statements or misunderstandings than 
the National Health Service Act. The medical pro- 
fession, as it finds expression through the B.M.A. 
and the Negotiating Committee, has been more 
mercenary than dignified. As the Lancet points 
out, the Negotiating Committee, instead of dis- 
cussing how the Act can be made to work, have 
spent the past nine months in elaborating a case 
for its amendment. Gargling platitudes about 
doctor-patient relationships (which, as the Minis- 
ter points out, are fully protected under the Act) 
they have, in fact, reduced the issue to one on 
which they can scarcely expect public sympathy 
—the question of the sale of practices. “The 
ownership of goodwill,” they contend, “is re- 
garded by the medical profession as fundamental 
to its freedom.” The patient, who is thus treated 
as a ledger entry, is scarcely likely to rally in- 
dignantly to the defence of the doctors’ flesh-and- 
blood royalties. Mr. Bevan has met or contra- 


an absolute change, long expected but never wholly 
believed in. 

To give the House a little Christmas cheer, Cripps, 
in his last speech of the year, stressed some of the 
pleasing achievements of production, as well as ¢x- 
plaining the capital investment cuts and reiterating 
the dangers of our external position. The debate that 
followed was not an interesting one. Sir Richard 
Acland misfired with a delivery that might have 
suited the electoral excitement of Gravesend, bul 
which was out of place in a nearly empty House. 
Macmillan was also off form, devoting half his re- 
marks to questions critical of the Government, and 
the other half to propositions, loudly cheered by the 
Socialists, leading to the inescapable conclusion that 
the Government was an excellent one. The treat of 
the evening was provided by Nye Bevan who, with 
a beautiful mastery over the Tories, provoked them 
into serving him up a series of gentle lobs in the 
form of interruptions reminiscent of Low’s “ Blimp.” 

Wooprow Wyatt 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has certainly learnt a great 
cal in the past year about the functions of a 
ninority President faced with a hostile Congress. 
3 old disastrous tactic was to meet opposition 
alf way, and, since this appeasement never 
orked, to get only a quarter of what he asked. 
iis latest message to Congress—on the European 
ecovery Programme—makes almost no conces- 
ons to Congressional paltriness, but puts for- 
Ward ee ee ee ee oe 
mphasis is on “Recovery not Relief,” and 
herefore on the necessity of authorising (though 
ot appropriating) — for the whole four-year 
eriod on which the original Paris proposals 
ere based. 
There are points in the statement which call, 
ome for praise, some for caution. The clause 
yelcooming East-West trade in Europe is helpful, 
it is an indication that the Administration, at 
east, realises that America alone cannot save 
urope, and that a divided Europe cannot be 
ved. The demand for strategic raw materials, 
hich the United States Government could 
tockpile, has been renewed, but without the 
rippling suggestion that they should be supplied 
ee, and thus permanently reduce the possibility 
f European nations earning more dollars. Then 
here is the stipulation that aid jn the form of 
nachinery and other capital goods must be 
ary but that relief in the shape of food and 
ronsumer goods will be “free,” though its value 
nust be collected by recipient States in local 
ency, over whose expenditure the U.S. 
dministrator will exercise a right of veto. On 
his Our comment is, first, that the stipulation 
buts an undesirable premium on “consuming” 
lhe aid. If it is ever to stand on its own feet, 
urope needs capital goods as well as food and 
nerican actures. Secondly, though it 
ay be reasonable that Congress should insist on 
afeguards against inflationary fiscal policies based 
n receipt of unrequited imports, the demand that 
budgets should, in some part, have to secure 
erican, approval may be difficult to reconcile 
ith national independence. There might well 
be an awkward struggle between American ideas 
bf financial rectitude and the claims of full 


employment, or slum clearance, or even capital 
development. 

The statement, in short, must be examined in 
sober mood—particularly since, at best, it offers 
no hope of escape from austerity for long years 
to come. Much can yet go wrong with the Plan 
in Gongress; and the President’s message has 
already been denounced by both a clever ex- 
isolationist like Senator ‘laft and a stupid ex- 
internationalist like Senator Ball. Already there is 
the regrettable fact that this attempt to put stricken 
Europe back on its feet should have to be made 
with half Europe self-excluded. In Communist 
eyes the Plan, in whatever guise it is finally 
approved, will be nothing but an imperialist plot 
to convert Western Europe into an advanced base 
for an Anglo-American onslaught on the Soviet 
Union. With this over-simplified diagnosis, 
which overlooks the fact that many Americans 
are actuated by altruistic generosity and that even 
the National Union of Manufacturers is think- 
ing less of war than of markets, European Social- 
ists need not agree; but they must be alive to the 
dangers of the Plan becoming a mere extension 
of the Truman Doctrine, as well as a real threat 
to the independent development of Western 
Europe on Socialist lines. They must, in fact, 
follow the advice given by Stalin to the Labour 
M.P.s who visited him at Sochi, and make the 
best of Two Worlds by trading with both but 
becoming politically dependent on neither. 

Since the battle for Socialism in Western 
Europe is still far from won, and the immediate 
danger to democracy comes from the Right much 
more than from the Left, it follows that Socialists 
in Britain should take the initiative in seeking 
closer unity with their comrades in France, Scan- 
dinavia and the Low Countries and should try 
to reach with them an understanding on the 
terms which would make the European Relief 
Programme acceptable and the uses to which 
they must demand that dollars or their equivalent 
should be put. The struggle for Socialism in any 
one country is transformed by the potentialities— 
for good and evil—of the Marshall proposals into 
a struggle for. Socialism throughout Western 
Europe. 


FARMING AND THE BLACK MARKET 


HE report on the black market in meat that a 
small committee is mow preparing for Mr. 
Strachey is not likely to make sensational reading. 

elodrama, indeed, is outside the terms of refer- 
ence. The powerful car with the masked driver, 

hich emerges from the farm gate at midnight, 

e head lights off and the curtains drawn, is still 


malmost non-existent in this country. A few 


avelling “spivs” are now knocking on front 
doors and offering the farmer four or five times 
e current price for his bullocks, provided that 
ey can be slaughtered on the farm; but virtually 
all the smaller livestock—for the moment it is only 
e pigs and poultry racket that is really serious— 
as well as most of the few sheep and cattle that 
are getting on to the black market, are bought 
alive at the ordinary markets in a perfectly legal 
ay. The expert black-marketeer only steps out- 
side the law in the later stages of his operations, 
hen he slaughters without a licence and sells 
the meat above the controlled prices. 
It is this partial protection provided by a chink 
n the armour of control that explains why there 
is a big black market in meat and not one in 
ream, for example, or butter. The chink is a 
difficult one to close. It derives from the fact 
at there are two markets to which a farmer can 
send his livestock. If they are fat and ready for 
killing, he sends them to the Ministry of Food’s 
gtading centres, where he is paid a controlled 
Price based on quality and dead weight. But if 
he is primarily a breeder or a rearer, he sends his 
stock to the stores markets, which come under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture, where 


they are sold by auction to the highest bidder and 
sO pass into the possession of the fattening or 
finishing side of the industry. It is the stores 
markets that the black-marketeers have been in- 
vading. There, by paying something like twice 
as much for a three-quarters-fat pig as its fat 
brothers are making at the grading centres, they 
are attracting into the stores markets animals that 
would never in normal times have found their 
way there at all. 

The economic remedy might seem to be to 
control prices in the stores markets as well as the 
fat-stock markets. But so many factors are con- 
cerned—breed, pedigree, age, condition and sex, 
to say nothing of the different values that the 
same animal will have as breeding stock or for 
fattening—that it would be practically impossible 
to draw up an equitable scale of guaranteed 
prices. The only effective step that can be taken 
is to follow up the animals for whom these fancy 
prices are paid when they leave the market. The 
C.I.D. have now been enrolled in the war against 
the black market, and with their assistance the 
Ministry of Food’s enforcement officers should 
soon be able to. bring the bigger men to book. 
Hitherto there has been much too much official 
inertia. When questions were asked at the markets 
the auctioneers have accepted too readily the story 
that the pigs, for example, were for resale to 
domestic pigkeepers. (A legend that some of the 
nastier auctioneers are now propagating is that 
the black-marketeer’s real clients are those 
nouveaux riches the coal miners.) And in the few 
prosecutions that have taken place the fines of 


aw $93 
£100 or so have been far too small to act as 
effective deterrents. 

Mr. Strachey’s headache, though a bad one 
while it lasts—there is no doubt that the bacon 
ration is in some danger—need not be a long one. 
Although some farmer-to-neighbour biock mar- 
keting will persist as long as there is any rat.on- 
ing, it should not be difficult to perswade iv 
large-scale operators, who are doing th. wal 
damage, to tura their talents to something a rood 
deal less risky. But when the bootleggers and t2* 
hi-jackers have departed, or even before, the 
Government would be well advised-to hold an 
informal inquest into the episode. It is an in- 
structive example of the dangers that a Govern- 
ment may run into when trying to achieve a 
Socialist end by capitalist means. It is also a 
reminder of how precarious the structure is on 
which Mr. Tom Williams’s four-year plan for 
our agriculture depends. 

The Coalition Government obtained a remark- 
able increase in our agricultural output during 
the war by the provision of two incentives—the 
carrot of generous guaranteed prices and the stick 
of ploughing orders and evictions. Farmers, who 
are a vocal and well-organised community, liked 
the carrot but objected strenuously to the stick. 
And so, when peace came and with it a Govern- 
raent of the farmers’ political. enemies, it was 
natural for the National Farmers’ Union to per- 
suade the Ministry of Agriculture, and for the 
Ministry to persuade its Minister, that the carrot 
should be kept and the stick dropped. “In the 
main,” as Mr. Williams puts it in this September’s 
issue of The Land Worker, “the planning cf 
agricultural production in the future must be 
achieved through the operation of the price 
mechanism.” In other words, the physical con- 
trols exercised so effectively during the war by 
the County Agricultural Executive Committees 
are now to become dead letters, and production 
is to be “steered” into the appropriate channels 
by differential prices. 

The question that must be faced—one to which 
too little attention has been given by the Labour 
Party—is whether in fact an agricultural price 
mechanism will work without physical controls. 
And the moral of the biack market in meat seems 
to be that it will not. The logical basis of the 
two markets for fat and store stock, one with and 
one without price ceilings, has been the assump- 
tion that the animals which the community’s 
interest requires in one market.could not under 
any foreseeable circumstances be diverted into the 
other. The black-marketeers have now blown that 
assumption sky-high. It is clear that without the 
physical cortrol of a check-up on the ultimate 
destination of the stock bought in the stores 
markets, the economic balance of the Minister’s 
plan can easily be upset with disastrous repercus- 
sions not only on meat costs but also on future 
supplies. 

A one-sided reliance on the price mechanism 
is especially dangerous in agricultural planning 
because farming is s* “mixed.” The departments 
interlock, and almost every animal on the farm 
is “dual-purpose ””—milk and beef, mutton and 
wool, eggs and table-birds. The slightest swing, 
therefore, in the prospects of profitability (due 
perhaps to a factor outside the planner’s control, 
such as a wet autumn) may initiate a trend, c.g., 
from wheat to barley or from milk to beef, that is 
the opposite of what the planner really wants. 
And by the time the situation is realised the 
season has been lost. 

An example of this is the Government’s cattle 
and sheep targets for 1952, which have been 
jeopardised by an external factor much more 
serious than the black market, viz., last summer’s 
drought and the consequent shortage of winter- 
keep now. When agriculiural prices were raised 
in the early autumn the seriousness of this factor 
was not realised, and beef and mutton prices went 

up with the others. But the result has been that 
the grading centres have been filled with breeding 
ewes and bulling heifers, the potential mothers vf 
Mr. Williams’s future flocks and herds. The 
farmers had realised that it would be a good deal 
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the con:bination of guaranteed prices and detailed 
supervision that seems necessary to implement an 
agricultural plan cannot be contemplated with 
much enthusiasm. It will work, but in a cum- 
brous, paper-wasting, temper-trying sort of way. 
And it will probably involve the Minister in 
continuous i war with the National 
Farmers’ Union. And there is another way out. 
Has not the time come perhaps for a reconsidera- 
tion of the case for agricultural nationalisation? 
There is a good deal to be said for State farming 
on a considerable scale in certain areas—and not 
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only on the Welsh hilltops and the heaviest 
clays. F. W. Bateson 
A LONDON DIARY 


Morea Priwuies* anti-Communist circular is 
the inevitable reply to Communist attacks on the 
Labour leaders and the implied threat of industrial 
trouble-making. I observe that Pollitt has given 
a special dispensation to Arthur Horner, arguing, 
quite illogically, that, whereas other increases in 
production will only benefit America, coal out- 
put is still of vital interest to the working class. 
The Communists are fairly strong in the elec- 
truz! and engineering industries. They have 
used their influence against unauthorised strikes 
ever since 1941, and have been working quite 
sincerely for increased output. Now, under the 
new line, they will be asked presumably to take the 
jead wherever there are grievances in the work- 
shops, and to treat the Labour Government as 
though it were a Tory Government. In view of 
the shortages of raw materials and the hold-up 
of factory rebuilding, they will have plenty of 
tactical opportunities for demanding action by 
the workers. But their difficulty will be to make 
many of them accept a strategy which involves 
the wrecking of British recovery in order to pre- 
vent it from being useful to the United States. 
I cannot believe that the more thoughtful British 
Communists themselves approve this policy; it 
seems to be an example of Marxist tactics based 
on a Soviet calculation that pays no attention to 
the needs of British workers and completely 
neglects two of the most powerful motives in the 
world—-self-interest and patriotism. Inevitably 
the Labour Party takes up the challenge. The 
danger is that Labour will now be tempted to 
spend its energies in anti-Communism. 
+ *. * 

I often recall my last summer’s conversations 
with Gomulka, Vice-Premier of Poland and now 
head of the Cominform, and with Modilewski, 
the Foreign Minister. There was and would be 
no Marshall Plan, they said; on the contrary, 
there would be an American slump. They said 
that Washington would not give money to 
countries in the Soviet sphere, but they had 
nothing to answer when I asked why, therefore, 
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s asked 
to realise that the Parliament of a great country 
cannot concern itself with administration on a 
petty level. Available energy should be directed 
to larger and more important ends. His 
criticisms of England seemed to be concentrated 
on the poor service and the worse food of 
London residential hotels. He was greatly dis- 
appointed with general living conditions, which 
he had been told were high but which he felt 
were lower, particularly in food, than 
Russia. His pleasure with England cen 
the people and Hyde Park. The freedom 
express opinions was exciting to him 
he was not sure that every one who spoke from 
the soap-box should have been allowed to say 
what they did. 
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executions in Spain amounted to more than 200. 
A number of well-known Englishmen, including 
G. D. H. Cole, M.P.s, and prominent trade 
unionists have sent a telegram in an effort to save 
the life of the latest victim, Augustin Zeroa, the 
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the Pope may also intervene on Z010:\fBplay< 


* * * * ays 
The report om the Dalton affair provides pimstanc 
Seon rma Tf any one of i mpaudi 
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if he shows up well in adversi ages. 
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dren’s community centre. This I should gu 
is the type of charity that Professor Laski 2 
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children from British blitzed towns to visi 
i A small affair? Of course, 

ir if Internationd 
Help for Children and similar bodies on the Cor 
tinent can succeed, as they hope to do, in making 
i i exchange of children’s holidays 4 
regular feature of a slowly recovering Europe. 
* * 


Last week, when I decided to see M. Verdow: 
again, I found that the Tivoli was sold out. The 
new incarnation of Charlie Chaplin has proved 

popular in London, in contrast with 
New York, where it was a complete frost. This 
is not surprising. Judged by current America 
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standards, M. Verdoux must be one of the mos 
subversive films ever produced. The story of the 
bank clerk who lost his job in the slump and 
decided to earn his living according to the strict! 
ethies of capitalism is an attack on the Americal 
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acts according to its inherent F irsae ta 
nd the trouble is that the new Chaplin film is 
not a boring “morality,” but first-rate entertain- 


othagament, a blend of comedy, slapstick, pathos and 
vad bre adventure more mature and more 
sital being y than an evious i 
rer artickam film. That London loves it and New York cannot 
oll wfmmmtolerate it*illustrates the abyss 
rious chim between the Old World and the New. Over 
as a plays here, Chaplin is speaking to people whose experi- 
ds in roygmmences have taught them to accept his premises, 
asat ho are not offended when the condemned man 
hildren warns his judges that they, too, have been accom- 


in mass murder and may soon join him 
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ace in 

thools anim because he reflects their own innermost scep- 
cely fit ggg ticism and faith. But in America he can only be 
ked aboymmaccepted at the cost of knocking down illusions 
> during qm Which are still cherished. Cc 
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THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 


ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1 


_ Eventually Easter Saturday was agreed uj»0n, and 
advice was sought by D. M. Brodie, the Oxford 
president, from the Bishop of London as to whether 
the Church would object to [Boat Race] practice on 
Good Friday. The reply was reassuring. The 
Bishop, an Oriel ‘man, took the view that the last 
outing was always light, and necessitated only a 
brief appearance on the river.—Sunday Times. 
(Venice Baker, London.) 
e there 


y be a bit Mr. Registrar Friend, speaking . . . at Clerken- 
it that the well county court to-day : 

's scheme “T find it difficult to assess his capacity to repay. 
' > sac if He says he is an amateur stewed eel cooker and 


as an amateur he would lose his status if he earned 
money. But he has also admitted he is a lorry 
driver. Now he says he is on the dole. He also 
says he has a car.—Star. (L. Connelly, $.E.25.) 
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e The Duke of Gloucester, by the way, is called 
ic Lo Clapper in the family circle, on account of his habit 
te by of attracting the attention of servants or his children 
ion t by clapping his hands.—Sunday Pictorial. (Miss 
} to visil N. Robins, London, N.W.8.) 

Df 

rernationd “TI never meant to do her any harm,” Spellman 


1 the Con- told the judge, “and I was the first to pull her 
im making out.” 

holidays 4 The judge said: “You must not go shoving 
jurope. Mrs. into the canal every time she takes her 





dog for a walk.” 

“Oh no, sir,” said Spellman indignantly. “I 
wouldn’t see the dog drown.”—Report in News 
Chronicle. (Mrs. A. P. Spalding, Swansea.) 
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A marriage at Merthyr. Stipendiary magistrate 
to a woman who sought a maintenance order : 

Do you love your husband ? 

No. I married out of spite. I have been let 
down twice. I determined the next man who 
asked me had had it.—Daily Graphic. (Gerald J. 
Tutty, Reading.) 
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PETER PANTOMIME 


Children, when the nursery blind ‘rolls up, On 
the Never Land, you have to see it, bang, with the 
Mermaid Lagoon, Pirate ship, Redskins, and the 
Pan Gang hang-out under the hollow trees, where 
the lost Tory boys, Quintin Hoggles, Tony 
Tootles and Pie-crust Woolly are waiting for Peter. 
Tootles : I do wish Peter would come back. . I am. 

always afraid of the pirates when he’s not here. 
Hoggles (Signing the -Industrial Charter in a 
round schoolboy hand): 
I am not afraid of them, but I do want Peter to 
come with me to ram this down Clem Hook’s throat. 
a eee 
SI 4 
Tootles : So will my Six Points too. If only I could 
‘oss my Six Points aboard, that’d teach ’em. 


{Tinker Bell, the Tory Housewife Fairy, alights 
on ae shoulder.) 


Linked: Where’s Peter ? 

Woolly : In Marrakesh, of course. 
- Tinker : I do wish he was here. 

Tootles : I say, Tink, be a sport and do EAE 
for me: 

Tinker : I'm Peter’s fairy. Why should I ? 

Tootles: It is for Peter, you silly ass! I just want 
you to.smuggle my Six Points aboard the Pirate Ship. 

Tinker : Smuggle them yourself. 

Tootles : We can’t move without the Captain, silly. 

Hoggles : She’s afraid. 

Tinker : I’m not. 

Tootles: Catch, then. (He throws her a paper in 
the shape of a dart, and she tinkles off. A crowing 
is heard as of some victorious cock.) 

All: Peter! 

(Peter Winston Pan flies down from the treetops 
making the V sign; followed by Wendy, Michael and 
Fohn.) 

Peter: I am back. Greetings, chums. 

you not cheer ? 


(They cheer.) 


Why do 


Look, I havé brought a Wendy and two more Lost 
Boys. I taught them to fly. 

john: Can we join the gang? 
rules ? 

Peter: I'm captain, and there are no rules. We 
just fight Clem Hook and his cut-throat crew. 

Wendy : I like pirates. 

Peter (sulking): Ali right, go to Hook and see how 
you like it. Perhaps you like austerity, bread and 
water and chains and shackles and walking the plank. 

Wendy: O, I didn’t mean it, Peter. QO, what’s 
that ? 


What are the 


(It is a dreadfui song, stealtiily trumpeting the 
Pirates’ approach.) 


Avast, belay, the English brig 
The Tories almost sank | 

Now they must- lend a hand to rig 
Or we'll make them walk the plank. 


Yo, ho, ho and a bottle of pop, 
Come, shake those lazy bones, 
We've got the Lost Boys on the hop 
And we’ve called up Davy Jones. 
Peter: The pirates! Come on, lam into them, 
boys. 

Woolly : Half a minute, captain. What about some 
allies ?» We’re only six, and we've got to get an anti- 
pirate front. 

Hoggles : Let’s have a shot at the mermaids. 
so want to catch the mermaids’ vote. 

Peter: It is awfully difficult to get the mermaids’ 
vote. I know Megan Tiger Lily! There she is. 

(He beckons to Tiger Lily who is skirting the 
lagoon with her scalping knife unsheathed.) 

Tiger: See, the pirates! Tiger Lily have um 
scalps. 

Peter: The Great White Father is glad to have 
redskins protecting his wigwam. Tiger Lily shali 
join Pan Gang. 


I do 


» So 
Tiger ‘ccid?y): Me-?..n<.al.. No like anti-pirate 
front. 22dskins fizht lone fight. I have spoken. 
Peter : Foolish feiaaie. The Great White Father 
has spoken. 


(Tinker Beli flutters down from the treetops 
faintly tinkling, and falls at Peter’s feet.) 


Tink, what's the matter ? 

Tinker: My light’s going out: 

Peter : Tell me what happened. Is it the fuel cut ? 
You boarded the pirate ship, yes ? And they caught 
you and put you on rations? O brutal Hook! O, 
miserable Strakey! (He rises and throws out his 
hands.) Children, Tinker is fading for lack of calories. 
She says she will get well again if you believe in 
fairies. Do you believe in fairies ? 

Children (eating thet Christmas bonuses): No ! 
Stinker Bell ! 

-Peter (sadly): I am afraid, Tinker, they don’t be- 
lieve in fairies. The children are all growing up and 
that’s what’s the matter with England. Now I’m 
awfully sorry, but I’ve got to fight it out with Hook. 

Woolly: Yes, come on. Let’s scuttle the pirate 


Peter: Scuttle ? -Odds, bobs, hammer and tongs, 
no! We'll call them out in single combat, Ciem 
Hook, Gentleman Cripps, and Strakey, and brave 
those dark and sinister rascals face to face. 


(The deck of the brig. Seen one way, bang, it’s 
@ pirate ship flying the jolly roger; seen another 
way, its His Majesty’s flagship with the White 
Ensign at the mizzen. Hook is leaning against the 
mast smoking a double cigar. Beside him Gentle- 
man Cripps is filling a sea-chest with doubloons 
and Strakey packaging fats for the crew. Peter and 
the Pan Gang fly Cown from the rigging.) 


Hook : Back, you pauling spawn. 

Peter : Give me that cigar, you dog. 

Hook: Who are you ? 

Peter: I am the docdle-doo. 

Hook (with curling lip) : You were the doodle doo ! 

Peter: Boys, go belc-v, release the slaves and knock 
off their fetters. This man is mine. 

Hook: Back, you mice, you are outnumbered. 

Strakey: Shall I cleave him to the brisket, 
Captain ? 

Hook : No, let him speak first. 

Cripps . *.et ’em all speak, it wii! do us no harm. 
Ha, ha. 

Hoggles : 
Charter. 

Cripps : Pooh, tis but a leaf out of Hook’s bock. 

Tootles : But you will joliy well hear my six points! 
Courageous leadership, the Never Empire, everybody 
free, basic comforts, property for all, no more pirates, 
and may the best man win. There! 

Peter: I charge you, Clem Hook, with blockading 
the Never Land, imperilling our basic comforts, ap- 
propriating my cigar, ind piracy. 

Hook: I’m no pirate, spalpeen, I’ve got my 
mandate. 

Peter: By a low-down party manceuvre. 


Then I will read you my Industrial 


Cripps: Piffle, Pan. Hook stands for industrial 
priorities— 

Peter: Claptrap ! 

Cripps : Planning— 

Peter : Red tape. 

Cripps : Controls. 

Peter : Unnecessary. 

Cripps: Be your age. 

Peter: Utopian ! 

Hook: Pipsqueak ! 

Peter: Doctrinaire! I challenge you to single 
combat. 

Hook : Clem Hook does not cross blades with boys. 

Woolly : Well, if we can’t fight it out, let’s sing it 
out 

Hook: Done ! 


(Hook and his crew burst into full-throated 
chorus of the National Anthem. The Pan Gang 
strike up with “ He’s a Folly Good Fellow.” The 
scene dissolves and changes to the Little House in 
the Treetops. Wendy is there looking somewhat 
older, but Peter is just the same.) 


Wendy: Well, good-bye, Peter. 











frie; Good-bye. Do you like this howe 9 


Peter : very compact. It’s the only Portal left 
in the world, : 

Wendy (shyly): You will come for me next Never 
Peter? Ill have a vote 
all the votes once, before got 


Wendy: Cheer up, Peter. Remember, the year 

after that will be the General Election. (She sails 

off on @ broomstick.) 

Peter: An Election will be an awfully big adven- 
(The house and treetops fade and Peter is left 
sitting on the air, playing Never music on his 


pipes.) SAGITTARIUS 
LETTER TO A FRENCH 

SOCIALIST i 
Dear Comrade, 


a I was “i ae by - tone of 
, Or even terness of your 
about our attitude to Franee. “Must the 
Government be even more insular than a Con- 
servative Government? Can it understand in 
time to save France? ” 

In a sense, the answer to your first question 
is “yes.” Our Labour Government is rooted in 
the tradition of the British working-class. It 
will never exhibit the elegant Francophilism so 
fashionable between the wars in certain Cofiser- 
vative circles; and for that reason it wiil never 
betray France as badly when the test comes. It 
will only get rid of its insularity when it is clear 
beyond all doubt that the survival of the Briti 
people depends upon getting rid of it. 
that — we shall begin to act as 
and—far more slowly and blingly— i 
as Europeans. Once we rhe om we shall never 
go back on it. 

I believe that this moment is now very near. 
Léon Blum’s speech on the “ Third Force,” with 
its outright condemnation of Gaullist and Com- 
munist dictatorships, excluded him from the 
Premiership. But it has had a profound influence 
over here. It came at the moment when the 
defeatists of the Right and of the extreme Left 
were confidently predicting the end of the French 
Republic and the final liquidation of the Social- 
ists. Once again they were wrong. Blum’s state- 
ment of what Socialist policy should be, and the 
role played by Daniel Mayer and Jouhaux during 
the recent crisis, seem to us to have atoned for 
the mistake of participating in the Schuman Gev- 
ernment. You have won a breathing space for 
French democracy. But we realise that it is a 
very brief breathing space. If you are to with- 
stand the next Communist offensive—and I am 
certain it is being prepared—then the tragic 
economic position of the French working-class 
must be bettered immediately, and you must be 
able to offer it a programme of recovery which 
is not purely Utopian. 

Your immediate economic proklem is some- 
thing which we can do very little t. It must 
depend upon American aid. But the revival of 
faith in ultimate recovery is no less important; 
and here, at long last, the interests of the French 
and the British working-class coincide. That 
is why the Third, Force—to the fury of the Com- 
munists and their friends—is now being more 
and more widely accepted over here as the only 
possible basis of British policy. For us, as for 
you, there is no possibility of complete Socialist 
planning within the limits of the nation-state, 
and we only discredit the idea of Socialism by 
pretending that there is. If each of us squats 
inside his kennel of national sovereignty, we shall 
all die of mange, Marshall biscuit or no Mar- 
shall biscuit. 

But you feel that your crisis is far more acute 
than ours, because of the strength of the Com- 
munists. The Communists derive their dynamic 
partly from the knowledge that a great Power 
stands behind them. So, too, the Gaullists 
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afford to do so. But we are 
that we cannot. You must rely, 


our present recovery, but on our 

ness, to drag us reluctantly towards idea of 
2 Third Force. ee ere ee 
understand nothing There will te re- 


criminations between French and British Social- 
ists as long as you look across the Channel to 
Britain as a Power to redress the balance of your 
. , eniielien 


we say that we want the Marshall 
ithout the Truman Doctrine, and that the Thi 
Force must opt out ef the i ical war. Its 
Py Ap gd loge fv Ein ages 

for bread and work, and his curse on the 
ideologists who say, “ You must not eat that loaf 
of bread: it is made of Communist grain. You 
must not accept that coal-cutting machine: it is 
a product of American capitalism.” 


Here in Britain, thank heaveris, thi ar 
pcre tye ge ll ha - 
e is * * . if ip Our *.* 


if the Labour Cabinet is to do this, it must be 
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paign this winter to strengthen the ewerking-clan 


Then the peoples will demand 
of their governments because th 
be a Third Force already. 
comrades will be ready with the rep 
too late: the battle is lost. But rev 
lutionary changes—and the Third Force is 
change—come not when the int¢ 

foresee the necessity for ther, but whe 

the situation demands them. In that sense 1 
always come “too late.” In the next twel 
months, our existence as nations, and our exi 
ence as Socialist movements, will be at sta 
One way or another, Western Europe and Get 
many will be reconstructed. If it is in the wron 
way—the way that Americans think th 
want—then we are faced with ultimate economi 
collapse or war. If it is in the right way—thé 
a ao and of th 

tern 
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bloc equally need, théugh few of thet 
see it—then the Third Force will be a reality. 
But for this to happen, Socialists must kno 
what they want, and agree with each other. Wi 
shall get it all—one never does. But by set 
ting pace this winter, we shail create th 
atmosphere in which a second Paris Conferend 
i be an assemblage of us 
i an assembly of the We 
tern European nations, with a will to survit’ 

and a common purpose. 
R. H. S. Crossman 
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GOBBLE, GOBBLE 


most anything for profit. Not touchy like geese 
hpon matters of . And never, I need 
atdly add, bourgeois like the chicken. 

We are sensitive about premature references, 
w of them original or in good taste, to our Great 
nd. As soon as we are over adolescent com- 
plaints such as black head, and are beginning to 
eel a little weight and substance, these trivial 
nd flippant comments begin. We are photo- 
saphed long before our Great End is in sight. 
Dur portraits are indelicately captioned with such 
bhrases as “ Somebody’s Christmas Dinner.” 
Rash and irresponsible doubts are raised, very 
bften long before we ourselves begin to feel 
dequately substantial, about. whether we shall 
go round,” whether indeed our Great End will 
be Sufficient. We have never sought flattery but 
ve resent innuendoes. What other bird—or, to 
use more technical language, what other meal— 
Pauses such anxiety and calculation when 
eckoned against the size of contemporary ovens? 
Fraught from birth, as one is, by a sense of 
Hestiny, and brought up to observe -the pro- 
prieties, the last few days upon the earthly stubble 

e solemn and not without pleasure. Formerly 
t was a placid time, much stimulated by anticipa- 
ion. Nowadays unhappily a new element of 
doubt and of danger has crept in, from which 
ven the stock birds are not immune. The stock 
birds, as everyone knows, are dedicated beings. 
They accept the frustration of missing the Great 
nd out of a sense of public duty. They run the 
isk always of being sent to the Celestial Stubble 
at some unseemly time. They are aware of their 
high calling; that is their compensation. 

Those not so called approach their destiny with 
sensibility and dignity—or were able to until 
ecent events jeopardised the very structure of the 
reat End. There are those who are chosen for 
arket, decent birds, of course, but lacking pro- 
ounced characteristics. The rank and file if you 
ike. They may end in the Ritz but they must 
ake many chances. Some of them undoubtedly 
each good families—I had an uncle who was 
beautifully done in Ealing. A few may reach the 
obility—my aunt was eaten by a new political 
peer, and she did not complain. Possibly the 
preatest distinction in my family was the great 
aunt who was consumed by a dear old film-star 
who entertained a sweet man called N. Coward, 
Some ladies of royal blood and an. American 
ouple who had just bought a country in the 
Balkans which they were modernising. 

We are not snobbish though we always feel 
at destiny honours us just a trifle when we are 
e subject of raffles.. We have not had a raffle 
in my family for some years, but we have been on 
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familiar terms with birds who have been offered 

as the first prize in raffles of considerable size. 

People competed for such birds on a chance of 

several thousand to one. What honourable terms 
to gain the Celestial Stubble! 

The best of us—and I say it in all modesty— 
are those chosen through private sources for par- 
ticular tables. Such, indeed, are imbued with the 
feeling that they have been born with a mission, 
and their-approach to it makes a stately progress. 
Such birds are consumed by jolly sanitary inspec- 
tors, by hungry dukes, by grocers who have gone 
in the world, by miners who_have gone down, 
‘by haughty noblemen who have saved up for the 
feast, proud trade unionists to whom it is a 
routine feed, by strong silent farmers who are 
making their pile behind the cowshed, by lean ° 
townsfolk of small appetite but splendid con- 
versation. With sighs of satisfaction and delight, 
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. amid the uproarious greed of children, garnished 


with jocund banter, such birds accomplish the 
Great End. Such at least is the pattern of things 
as we turkeys see it. 

Alas, it is no longer a straightforward matter of 
ethics. There are sinister elements which 
threaten our values. Whereas it was recognised 
—but, of course, always unspoken—that certain 
birds went to market, that others, by sheer quality 
and merit, attained more special goals, that a sad 
residue were less timely in their Great End, I 
fear I must record a new trend which attacks the 
whole ethical pattern. My half-sister, pensively 
returning from her earthly stubble, was rustled 
two evenings ago by somebody with a streamlined 
motor car and very pointed shoes. 

Rustled! To meet the Great End furtively and 
to find yourself upon the table of someone who 
explains you as the result of knowing a man who 
knows a man who knows a man! The indignity of 
being diverted from pre-destined purposes! The 
effrontery of people who force the Great End 
upon you in the middle of the night and carry 
you about in sacks! How can birds enter upon 
the Celestial Stubble with dignity after being 
party to a racket, after being eaten—not to 
put too fine a point on it—under very false pre- 
tences. 

It may be unusual for a turkey to be so ex- 
plicit. I wish to make my point only that we 
turkeys must be conscious of our need to step 
out—unlike ducks, who are so flat-footed in their 
approach to moral problems. We like to keep 
our destinies clearly before us. We accept what 
is ordained. We must, however, beware of acci- 
dents involving men with narrow shoes and wide 
shoulders. 

My own destiny is not particularly exalted. I 
am not cut out to be a sensation like my brother- 
in-law, who is booked for a greengrocer with a 
queue as long as my neck. Or my cousin, who 
is going to a sporting character who had such 
success with the second-hand motor cars he re- 
painted in the old basic ration days. I am to go 
to a certain Mr. Pudney. It is not, perhaps, a 
destination I would have chosen, but, as I have 
said before, we turkeys are not snobs. 

After my eldest brother was rustled, I believe 
he spent weeks on the black market. One can 
just imagine the state he was in when he entered 
the Fields of Celestial Stubble. If I reach this 
Mr. Pudney,’I am told that he will despatch 
me with his usual verve and gusto. It is, I fear, 
a big IF. 

At present I am protected by a substantial 
tangle of barbed wire, by three dogs who are bad- 
mannered but comfortingly aggressive, and by 
two men who sit up all night with 12-bore guns. 

Many of us doubt whether such defences are 
really adequate. It seems just a little scandalous 
that birds of our quality should not have the 
benefit of air cover. We are, however, putting a 
bold face on it, as we fear that any display of 
nerves on our part might cause us to lose weight. 
I shall feel happier myself when this Mr. Pudney 
materialises. My sister, who is going to a nice 
substantial stockbroker who lives close to a golf 
course, says that these writers are often very 
nebulous people. JoHN PUDNEY 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


VAN GOGH AT THE TATE 


As late as 1900, ten years after his death, it must 
still have ‘been difficult to be certain of the distinc- 
tion between Van Gogh’s pictorial crudeness, his 
conspicuous inability to imitate current techniques 
(an ability normally part of the equipment of promis- 
ing but less frantic painters), and his truly brilliant 
gift of plastic notation which, when it co-operated 
with “his intense poetic imagination, assisted the pro- 
duction of such astonishing things as the postman’s 
portrait, the portrait of the yellow chair, La Berceuse 
and numerous landscapes, portraits and still-life 
paintings of the years 1885-90. As for his gift of 
colour, it cam never have been in doubt: even the 
muddy blacks and browns of the Potatoe Eaters glow 
in that essential manner displayed by very early 
Cézannes-as well as many murky Rouaults. To any 
painter, this luminous quality in the sum of dirty 
ingredients—blacks, browns, greys—means mastery. 
All the early crude fumblings after Millet or, a little 
later, the Impressionists, do not matter, however un- 
concealed they may be, because there is somehow 
present in the resulting mess a unique sort of imagina- 
tive conviction. -This, we feel, was a man who could 
not help unconscious success cvery time he picked up 
a brush. 

The critic is concerned precisely with perceiving 
success in, and attributing value to aspects of an 
artist’s work that have remained in a sense uncon- 
scious. But there are always some who will “ per- 
ceive” what is demonstrably non-existent, as there 
are some who will appreciate most clearly that which 
is not most significant. The Germans have tended to 
see the bristlings and twirlings of an expressionist in 
Van Gogh, without being equally aware of the mira- 
culous harmonies of colour and design by which this 
painter succeeded—with lapses only in the final year 
of his life—in keeping his own fiercer elements, pic- 
torially speaking, jolly well in their pictorial place ! 
Of course we now know ‘that literally anything, no 
matter how savagely emotive, can be stated with pic- 
torial legitimacy once its “ pictorial place” has been 
found or created; once it has been given a formal 
equivalent: this is the main phenomenon in Picasso’s 
art. But Van Gogh was a forerunner of this even 
stranger genius in a number of ways, though by com- 
parison his intensity has a narrower range, a more 
innocent, less intellectual nature. Where Van Gogh 
threw the whole of himself overboard, leaving no 
half-self behind to watch over the proceedings, pre- 
serving no shred of self-consciousness, but concen- 
trating everything into a single consciousness of his 
subject, whatever it was—Picasso is self-consciousness 
multiplied. Picasso paints, as it were, at a remove 
in consciousness: the “subject” of his painting is 
frequently the-process of painting. As soon as Picasso 
sees and decides to paint a coffee-pot he is aware of 
his reaction to it even more forcibly than he is of the 
pot itself. The reaction to the coffee-pot is thus the 
real subject of a Picasso painting of a coffee-pot; and 
hence the sufficiency, not to say potency, of this 
article ! 

One of the most interesting things about this ex- 
hibition at the Tate is the revelation (to my genera- 
tion) of Van Gogh’s mildness; of the gay truth, even 
the benevolence, of the vision of men, women, land- 
scape and general furniture which underlies the 
brilliant surface fireworks, sometimes more obscured 
than enhanced by them; but always powerfully pre- 
sented none the less. Inevitably we see Van Gogh at 
the other side of Matisse and Picasso, with the result 
that much of the daring has evaporated for us. After 
Matisse his colour is less extraordinary, either for the 
intensity of the mixtures he slapped on or for the 
perception and originality of what may be called his 
colour invention. This is the ability to invest objects 
with certain colours—even to identify each thing with 
a given colour—that observation alone would never 
attribute, and to do this so that the general concourse 
of bright forms creates the conviction of an authentic 
sensation. Van Gogh, making a tree-trunk blue, a 
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FILMS IN 1947 
T ms has been, I am told, the annus mirabilis 
champagne. Whether the same is true of the cinem1 
one cannot possibly tell. The celluloid-tasting, the: 
vintaging of films, that goes on everywhere at this 
season is highly unreal. It judges not of films made, 
but of films shown here during a twelve-month; and 


e 


compete, or fail to compete, with older achievements 
from Europe that happen only now to have come 
our way. What has been going on during the same 
period in Paris, Rome, Moscow, Berlin? Wait and 
see! All we can be certain of is that a great deal 
more of consequence has been going on there than in 
the studios of the English-speaking world. 

However, one’s tnjoyments draw a picture, and 
1947 has been for me memorable as the year in 
which good French films have been more numerous 
than ever and in which a trio of films from Italy have 
knocked us sideways. All our sympathies for a deluded 
and amiable people must go out to the superb, re- 
nascent qualities of Open City, To Live in Peace, and 
Shoe-Shine. These films live; most only move about. 
Here are ordinary people, lit by tragedy or comedy, 
or more often a mixture of the two. Their i 
catches at the heart: the priest and the wife in Open 
City, the children in Shoe-Shine, almost everyone ix 
To Live in Peace—we can’t help accepting and loving 
them. If there is such a thing as corporate genius, 
these films have it, and on analysis it is quite im- 
possible to say which has contributed most—the time 
and the situation, the script-writer, the director, the 
actors. All seem carelessly, but with rapt attention, 
to have combined. The formal defects, which are 
ebvious enough, count for nothing—almost nothing 
at all—beside the instinct and imagination here at 
play. Almost as an afterthought one might suggest 
that Aldo Fabrizi, the leading figure in two of these 
films, is a great actor, and Luigi Zampa (To Live in 
Peace) perhaps a great director. 

What I mean by the genius of time and place can 
be illustrated by contrast in another group of films 
seen also during the-year: those from Czechoslovakia. 
That country had, to the outside eye, a similar spur 
of suffering and of reclaimed feeling, but its films, 
though respect-worthy, proved quite unmemorable. 
Either the Czechs lack the Italian genius, the in- 
stinctive rush and control of feeling, or under the 
influence of Russia they have yet to experience their 
true release. 

The other “films of the year” provide no master- 
piece but (as I look back) a remarkably high level 
of accomplishment. Here is a list of those I have 
either seen again or shall take the first opportunity 
to revisit. (Order of appearance.) 

Symphonie Pastorale. Delannoy. 


Stery by 
André Gide. French. 





i etc. 
ineonspicuously we go on producing documentaries 
with the solid qualities of The Bridge and Rotha’s 
The World is Rich (the latter not yet generally shown). 

Where has the 


promise of the war leaked away? Will Mr. 
Rank’s retrenchments mean less cash and more 
quality or—as I suspect—a timid lowering of 
standards ? How is it that the B.B.C. can provide 
weekly in Imma humour of a brilliant order while no 


RADIC NOTES 

I wave not been able to sit out either of the pro- 

gr in Mr. P. H. Burton’s new series called 
British Courage. i 

heroic subjects of them; 

te, neither 


Everything about them is as neat and clean and point- 


ful as a bright new pin; and they so successfully 


preserve illusion that after them one puzzles over the 
way they have possibly been devised and produced. 
About British Courage there is no puzzle; one can 
all but see the bored, efficient actors tiptoeing up to 
and away from the mike, and wishing that they didn’t 
have to do all this 5n a Sunday. In Meet the People 
there are no professional actors; somehow or other the 
characters have had to be tracked down and per- 
suaded to help Mr. Burton to get the script ready; 
intelligent and talkative people have had to provide 
the stuff, and eloquent and lively people (the same 
people, one hopes) have had to deliver it at the mike. 
Last week, a Welsh miner, Mr. i 
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Mrs. Williams’ remorseless 
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Shakespeare pro- 


tive. But it is not this—admirable as it all is—that 
makes the difference. Only later when people ask the 
usual questions—“ was Macbeth like? Who 
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Macbeth ?”-—-does one fully realise. 
very qifestions don’t, for a biessed 
is not one of those bright re- 
old West End pack. Here we 
production, an attempt to give a con- 
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A bit Moscow Arts ? 
come infusion. And how exciting the result. The 
skies lower or flare out blood red, the grcat bell booms 
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freezing us (the rolling up of her velvet sleeve as 

she takes from Macbeth the blood-infested weapons 

was one such). Mr. Redgrave within the limits that 
proper 


natural feeling for comedy and a sweet, unforced 
voice. Hedley Brigg’s scts 


Correspondence 


THE CUCKOO CRY 

Sir,—Professor Laski’s cry for justice rather than 
charity would have been more effective had he written 
in ink and not venom. My blood has often boiled at 
the patronising manners of rich people doling out 
charity; my sensibilities have been sickened by the 
snobbishness and clamour for publicity faintly dis- 
guised in the name of charity by those whose expen- 
diture in raising some paltry sum for a hospital was 
out of all proportion to the gift; I have known officials 
who have to be deferential to the richer patrons of 
their charity and employ unworthy methods to siir 
them to keep on giving or to give more. 

I have also seen justite at the hands of Public 
Assistance Committees and Local Authorities which 
was just as sickening. 

But all these things are the corruption of something 
good. There are very many who help their less 
fortunate brethren by constant acts of self-denial; 
their gifts are administered in the most effective and 
generous spirit; the recipients are made to feel it is 
a pleasure to give them something for Christ’s sake. 
Both donors and officials try to and succeed in follow- 
ing the lead of such social reformers as Barnardo, Fry 
and Shaftesbury to mention only three. The motive 
dominating each of these leaders was the same—“ the 
love of Christ constraineth me”; that is, devotion to 
the person of Christ expressed in love of our brethren. 
Only when justice is tempered with that spirit will 


aE 


three, each of which in itself represents a far greater 
source of hardship than any claim to reparations 


(1) Germany’s long drawn-out war of aggression. 

(2) The failure to carry out a thorough-going land 
reform in the Western Zones and the continued 
toleration there of Nazis in administrative positions. 

) The splitting up of Germany into two main 
locs with the consequent impossibility of carrying 
out a national and unified economic policy. 

Let Mr. Erich Kistner write a parable on this 
theme and he will render a service to his country. 
The “Button” parable is irrelevant and dangerous. 

Manchester. ERNEST WANGORMANN 


THE GREAT DEBATE 
Sir,—Mr. Crossman, in his last letter, writes: “To 
‘go all out’ in co-ordinating our planning with that 
of Russia would also completely destroy our political 
independence.” 


What is this independence, this right to sit on the 
fence? Surely Socialists believe in planned inter- 
national trade, with guaranteed markets on both sides 
as far as possible. It has recently been found possi- 
ble to negotiate agreements for planned exchanges 
with the U.S.S.R. and Jugoslavia. Such firm arrange- 
ments could not be made with a “free enterprise ” 
country; indeed, the negotiations almost broke down 
because this country is barely Socialist encugh to 
control its own internal economic position. 

Everything is to be gained by “co-ordinating our 
planning” thoroughly with any country with a 
planned economy, and this (as Stalin told Mr. Parkin) 
should not prevent us from trading with other, plan- 
less, parts of the world, nor need it dominate our 
internal plan. 

It is senseless to try to create joint economic 
planning staffs with other Western European coun- 
tries unless they are at least as planned as this 
country, and it is not reasonable to consider trade 
with a planned country, whatever its party politics, on 
a basis at all comparable with trade with America. 
By not planning the economy of Socialist Europe with 
the economy of Communist Europe, just because we 
don’t agree with everything that happens there, we 
should be losing our best hope of economic recovery 
and stability, without which political independence is 
worthless, ARTHUR FRENCH 


s 


S1r,—The issue in debate between myself, on the 
one hand, and Messrs. Crossman and Woolf on the 
other is how Labour Britain can bring about a slacken- 
ing of the tension between the great Powers and draw 
them together. The “Western Bloc” is irrelevant to 
this issue because it has already become an instru- 
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“Why I support the 


SILVER 


Savings Campaign” 
by Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E, 


“ Although I have been fortunate enough 
to have a very busy life, the Stage does not 
provide an income for each of the 52 weeks 





in the year. 
So I came early to respect, even if not always 
to carry out, the idea of personal savings, 
both as a moral and a physical suport, and 
as a valuable exercise in self-discir line when 
things were going well. 

Since those early days I have toured many 
countries and I have learned to see Britain 
—and understand her greatness—from the 
outside. 


For she is great, our Motherland. If our 





Savings, then, are needed to help her 


| throug a difficult time, we, her children, 
| must help her. 


No hand is too weak, no effort too small 
—remember the good friends in the gallery 
and the pit make the success of a play.” 
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of American eats is strategically indefensible, 
unstable, and politically and economically 
dependent on the U.S.A. 

I say we can do that job by entangling ourselves 
equally with both East and West. In practice this 
theans, as things are, partially disentagling ourselves 
from our present humiliating snd Geegnase, SNe 
dependence on the U.S.A., and partially entangling our 
selves with Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. through 
trade treaties (which, to be implemented, require the 
co-ordination of our national planning. with theirs), 
political compromises in Europe based on our com- 
mon belief in the necessity for Socialism as the basis 
of reconstruction and the prerequisite for the revival 
of democracy and political freedom, and by inviting 
the U.S.S.R. into full partnership through the United 
Nations in settling Greek, Middle Eastern, Chinese, 
Indo-Chinese and Indonesian affairs. A Western 
group as part of an all-European agreement with 
France and the U.S.S.R. within Uno fits into this 
policy at a later stage. 

The operative word is “ partially.” In this inter- 
dependent world we must pursue our own aims and 
secure attention for our heeds and interests through 
ce-operation with both sides rather than by striving 
to make ourselves wholly independent of eithér. But 
‘we must also have elbow room ! 

This means taking an active part in the power- 
political and ideological conflicts. We must use our 
position to frustrate the power-political conflict by 
basing our defence preparations and our publicly 
declared policy on the resolve in no circumstances to 
fight on the side of the U.S.A. against the U.S.S.R., 
or vice versa, and to conduct our dealings with both 
on the basis of the Charter. We must also put for- 
ward positive proposals and work for constructive 
Anglo-American-Soviet compromises based on those 
proposals on outstanding issues concerning the con- 
trol of atomic energy, regulation of the use of the 
veto power, Greece, the Far and Middle East, etc. 
That means, if necessary, bringing these matters be- 
fore the Security Council and not hesitating to use 
the threat of our own veto power to back our demand 
for compromises that will take reasonable account of 
our views. But we must have our own policy, not go 
echoing American policy. 

As to the ideological conflict, here too we must 
wade in on our own side, which is the side of demo- 
cratic Socialism, and no more hesitate to wrestle with 
the Americans over their attempt to link the restora- 
tion of capitalism with the revival of democracy, than 
with the U.S.S.R. over its conceptions of political 
democracy in relation to, e.g., the future of Germany. 

But, of course, to embark on such a policy we 
cannot start by all-in hostility to the Communist 


possible, aiissough he admits that he has little hope 
that “it or any sane policy will be adopted—or would 
succeed, if 

I think that when I said in my previous letter that 
these gentlemen based their international politics on 
an anti-Communist and anti-Soviet phobia, only 
slightly less strong than that animating Mr. Churchill, 
I was guilty of meiosis. K. ZILLIacus 

Mr.:Crossman replies: “I note that Mr. Zilliacus 
now states that we should ‘ entangle ourselves equally 
with the East and West.’ In that case—if he were 
logical—he should see no objection to a Western 
Union which accepts American aid and also trades 
with the Eastern Bloc, along the lines I suggested in 
‘The Great Debate.’. But no! A few paragraphs 
later this policy is condenmed as ‘becoming an 
American bridgehead.’ 

“Mr. Zilliacus is quite clever enough to recognise 
both his own inconsistencies and the absurdity of his 
accusations. Can it be that the desperate dilemma 
created for him by Russian policy compels him to 
confuse the issue at such inordinate length ?” [This 


_ correspondence must now cease.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


ARBEITERWOHLFAHRT 
Sir,—May I bring to the notice of your readers 
the formatioh of the “British Aid for German 
Workers ?” This organisation has been started as a 
British associate of tge old-established German relief 


must be due to the “ piety of his respected mother ” 
and he adds, “it was customary for a young French- 
man to take an additional saint’s name at his first 
communion.” I did not know this nor that the 


and I did consider this possibility as an explanation, 
but finally rejected it. I do not think it likely that 
Rimbaud in 1874, when he was so far detached from 
all orthodox religious practices, would set much store 
by his confirmation name nor dream of using it on 
that. account. It has, in any case, no legal validity 
and is very rarely used—he did not think of using it 
the previous year when making a first application 
for a ticket. 

‘T still believe that there must be some mysterious 
—and to him highly significant—reason for the addi- 
tion at this time—he rarely did things gratuitously— 
for the hyphening of it to the name by which he was 
commonly known—not the first of his names—and 
not merely tacking it on after his legal baptismal 
names—which would havehgen the normal course 
had it been used at all. The matter is, of course, 
of no great consequence—it is only amusing as a sub- 
ject of speculation—it is not capable of solution and 
one person’s guess is as good as another’s. 

ENID STARKIE 
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To us the answer must be that good 

ose Saath ep Sir Bil Mielidin denen at te 
bad: it is by the output of bad essays that 
our writers are to produce a few excellent 
as a cluster 


Mrs. Woolf left a large amount of material 
finished and ly crag agg ag 
and this new book, The Moment, which. 


Scott entertains his guests Congreve sits alone 
Why does he not write? Here in the study we 
lose out the world, but in they come, the cold 


rock 
outside that slops and drags, that opens into 
caverns and as fast closes them with its shale-hke 
Venture out into that sea of minutes, 
step into the garden, sit there in the evening, 
and between the desultory talk, we shall feel the 


it splinter into its moments like glass: 
Then comes the terror, the exultation; the power 
unnoticed, 





to rush out alone; to be consumed; to 
be swept away to become a rider on the random 
wind; the tossing wind; the trampling and neigh- 
ing wind; the horse with the blown-back mane; 
the ing; the foraging; he who gallops forever 
Sa yy a ame gt pian areal adh 
less dark, to ippling and streaming, to feel the 
glory  e molten up _, os a limbs, 
making eyes glow, burning, bright and penetrate 
the buffeting waves of the wind. 
* The Moment and Other Essays By Viera 
Woorr. Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. 


and Nation, December 27, 1947 





A Gocty ecats could b. found 
in The Waves, 10 sae gerne mega 
define alternating security terror, 
Se ee ee oe 
vous acquaintance of the and the soli- 
tary which we always find in the work of Vir- 
ginia Woolf. The essays of George Eliot are 
pik of Vi a Woott a oe Mpening at 
essays irginia are , 
its pencils. 

I am one of those who prefer her in this 
disposition. To her, it is evident, literature was 
more solid than life, and I prefer the solid 
Doubtless life is fiuid, doybtless the moments 
break on the and, after their cold, shrill 

umbrella, be (for its moment), 

as big an actor as Mrs. herself. The 
mind is a kaleidoscope. Life has neither begin- 
ning nor end, but is a succession of shakes. In 
Virginia Woolf agnosticism had become poetry 
But life, the people, the events we see, was too 
fluid a subject for so fluid a treatment. Where 
Virginia Woolf excelled—and Orlando is the 
example—is with the past, with the settled. The 
only stable are the dead. Literature was 
cemented in the grotesque ise of 
their immortality: Scott the unreadable, Spenser 
the impenctrable, the unrevealing, 
Gosse, in his cat-like “prim .as a house- 
maid, as suspicious as a governess,” Mrs. Thrale 
pe Pag a ag Rae ga iography has 
put asunder irginia Woolf opens the ceme- 
tery gates and out they trot to re-enact their 
moments. There has been in our day, it is true, 
a vogue of biographical criticism in which a 
foible, like Scott’s passion for gas-lighting, might 
cutweigh the pressure of the time in which a 
subject lived or a philosophy in which he be- 
lieved; but Virginia Woolf did more than catch 
a foible. She re-entangled mind and nature. She 
is writing of Edmund Gosse: it is altogether 
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He hints, he qualifies, he insinuate: 
but he s out, for 


wie ase s to dog his foot- 
. He dips his fingers with astonishing agility 
speed into character, but if he finds something 
ing large, he drops it and 


Living but unfair? Is that sense of movement 
no more than the ripple of an ironical mind? 
Watch the completion of the portrait (for it is 
Virginia Woolf’s virtue that she paints the por- 
trait before our eyes) and we see the mass of the 
figure disposed im its proper perspective. “In 
the roth century literature had become, for one 
reason or another, a profession rather than a 
vocation.” The cautious Gosse perfectly fitted 
the professional scheme. 


it was his delight “to dress her charms and make 
her more beloved.” Lovers, of course, sometimes 
go further and a child is the result... Like all 
critics who persist in judging withcut creating he 
forgets the risk and agony of childbirth. His 
criticism becomes more and more a criticism of 


jation, and he directs our 
attention only to its more superficial aspects. In 
other words, he is a critic for those who read rather 
than for those who write. 

Was Virginia Woolf a critic for those who 
write? In one sense, yes: her criticism is event- 
ful and populated. It is the criticism of a travel- 
ling mind, moving forward and stopping to look 
back upon her road, to retrace it, even, in a dif- 
ferent mood, bent (since literature itself gave her 
solid ground under her fect) upon change. Her 
criticism is indeed more robustly peopled than 
her novels and shows a rash taste for life. But in 
the sense of telling us, as some critics are able 
to do, what we shall write, how we shall write, 
fer what purposes, Virginia Woolf is not a critic 


gir 


for these who write. And yet—is that so? Since 
Sane rnatinge Pe withered 
us 


That was the enormous flattery. 
I have left to the end the one example of the 
essay, the English mania, in The Moment. 
i In her literary essays, 
the novels of Jane Austen, judgment sits 
ery sentence—the words are wigged not 
winged, the parties give themselves away, get or 
lose their costs, in the ever succulent case-made 
law of empirical criticism. But in On Being Iil 
we have something as strange, as bold, as 
original as her fictions, a prose where lights are 
switched on suddenly and, behold! We are in 
room. The solitary, panicky and poetic 
self is joined to the will, the sense of common 
experience, the curiosity unallayed and stoical of 


But neo: with a few exceptions—De Quincey 
attempted something of the sort in The Opium 
Eater; there must be a volume or two about disease 


i tain 
the mind; that the body is a sheet of plain glass 
through which the coal looks straight and clear, 
and, save for one or two passions such as desire and 


greed, is null, and negligible and non-existent. 
the the very opposite is true. All day, 
night the body intervenes; blunts or sharpens, 
colours or discolours, turns to wax in the warmth 
of June, hardens to tallow in the murk of February. 
The creature within can only gaze through the 
pane—smudged or rosy; it cannot separate off from 
the body like the sheath of a knife or the pod of a 
pea for a single instant; it must go through the 
whole unending procession of changes, heat and 
cold, comfort and discomfort, hunger and satisfac- 
tion, health and illness, until there comes the in- 
evitable catastrophe; the body smashes itself to 
smithereens, and the soul (it is said) escapes. But 
of all this the daily drama of the body there is no 
record. People write always of the doings of the 
mind; the thoughts that come to it; its noble plans; 
how the mind has civilised the universe. They 
show it i the body in the philosopher’s 
turret or kicking the body, like an old leather foot- 
ball across leagues of snow and desert in the 
i est or discovery. Those great wars 
wages with the mind a slave to it, 
in the solitude of the bedroom against the assault 
of fever or the oncome of melancholia, are neglec- 
ted. Nor is the reason far to seek. To look these 
things squarely in the face would need the courage 
of a lion tamer; 2 robust philosophy, a reaso 
rooted in the bowels of the earth. ; 
The art of Virginia Woolf, it used to be said, is 
feminine. If this means argument is not ham- 
mered in, that ideas are not built up into stnic- 
tures on their own, that anger is missing, it’ is 
so. The only markedly feminine things are the 
sharp rap on the knuckles she deals out with- 
out warning, the occasional sound of “Goodness 
gracious” in her voice, the brisk way in which 
she polishes off a bishop or a Mr. Jones. One 
would be delighted to differ from her; but dread 
to have a difference. But if the word feminine 
is Meant to convey the fanciful, the wilful, the 
dithering and labyrinthine, then one must be 
struck by the very opposite qualities in her work: 
its austere directness in the pursuit of its desired 
themes; its volatile imagination; under the euise 
of tentativeness, its settled opinion. Burt this 
is merely to say that her feminity was of our 
time, nearer to that of some figures of the 18th 
century than to the following one which so lavishly 
misinformed us on the subject of her sex. 
V. S. Prircuettr 
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THE BUBBLE REPUTATION 


The Journals of André Gide. Vol. I, ogg 
Translated by Justin O’Brien. Secker 
Warburg. 25s. 

In 1933, Montgomery I 20 was already 
alarmed by the view that Gide begun to date. 
To-day, the ex-Communist Gide is attacked by 
the French Communist press, and we may gather 
from Sartre’s editorials in Les Temps Modernes 
that Gide is already a classic and loved by the 
critics because he has written posthumous works 


implied of Gide) and that the value of his work is 
identical with that of his typi 
cultivated son of a well-to-do middle-class. family 
in safe revolt against that family’s narrow, utilitarian 
Theism. When the award of a Nobel prize coimcides 
with a comprehensive English translation of his 
Journals (the rest is to follow in two more large 
and beautiful, American-printed volumes), the 
over-all question is bound to arise. Is Gide 
really as good as they say ? 

A barren tion, if asked disinterestedly. 
I see the need for Sartre to raise it. Sartre is 
Gide’s natural successor, and he wishes to swerve 
all writing into a different path—trightly, I think. 
In these Journals, Gide is equally uncompromising 
with the minor poe whose mantle fell upon 
himself, Anatole France (with France, too, 
questions about what it all really amounted to 
a quelled by references to the famous 

* style ’’). 

About Gide’s huge reputation, there is somethir g 
unplaceable, diffuse and possibly journalist. 
It is not as the author of specific masterpieces that 
he carries weight (and in this he is justly paired 
off with Paul Valéry). I do not believe that his 
most devoted admirers would claim a great deal 
for him as a technical innovator or place his 
achievement in the recognised “ creative ” forms 
(more especially fiction, with Les Caves du 
Vatican, L’Immoraliste, Les Faux-monnayeurs, 
La Porte étroite) beside the best of his con- 
temporaries, Rilke, Kafka, Yeats, Claudel, Proust, 
Joyce or Eliot. Indeed, most of his narrative 
fiction and drama serve the purposes of a day- 
dream annexe to the enormous autobiographical 
structure which his work otherwise constitutes. 
In his novels, plays and idylls, he has sketched 
out possible attitudes for the young man who 
was always at once himself and his ideal reader 
and whose life, even without these further 
delicious possibilities (such as that of ejecting 
people from moving trains), was never unduly 
constricted or wholly without a gesture and a 
pose. For, although it would certainly be false 
to say that Gide played to the gallery, yet it might 
be true that he plays in turn to the boxes, the 
dress circle and the orchestra stalls. 

Grant this, and grant that the greatest are less 
inclined to tease their audience, and how impres- 
sive Gide remains. The secret lies in these 
Journals. Sartre should at least applaud the 
deliberation with which Gide “ chose himself.” 
Any attempt to pick out the first and crucial 
step in this choice must involve mentioning the 
mame of Maurice Barrés, who, beginning his 
career as a Stirneresque ego-worshipper, later 
developed the line of blood-and-soil mystical 
patriotism which produced such curious results 
among the French upper and middle classes 
during the recent war. Gide was, in Barrés 
sense, “ deracinate.” He was born in Paris 
of the union of a Norman Catholic and a merid- 
ional Protestant family. ‘‘ Deracinate ” he there- 
fore chose to be, and it is amusing to see how, 
throughout his work and not only in the Journals, 
he continues to nag at Barrés. Let the blood-stream 
pump as it will, Gide’s own authority must come 
from the head, and his region will be the whole 
world, its generations the phases of civilisation. 

The Gide of these first Journals is a pianist, a 
gardener, a bridegroom, a traveller, an inde- 
fatigable member of the best circles, a founder of 
the Notvelle Revue Frangaise, a stylist, a trans- 
lator and a Christian. As late as 1912, he writes, 
“How easy it would be for me now to throw 
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Close Quarters makes a solid mouthful to chew 
through and appreciate at leisure. But you won't 
detect the criminal; and the odds are 8 to 1 against 


and 
Gide (Emmanuele a first cousin), her 
which I think Gide could have 


who did not know that Wilhelm Meister was by 
Goethe or The Fall of the House of Ussher by 
Edgar Allan Poe. RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 


ASSORTED CRIMES 


Close Quarters. By MICHAEL GILBERT. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
Clue — By Carort Carnac. Macdonald. 


8s. 6d. 
New Graves at Great Norne. By HENRY WADE. 
Constable. 9s. 6d. 
Murder by Accident. 
C. & F. Temple. 8s. 6d. 

The Unsuspected. By CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

A Man About a Dog. By Asc CoppEL. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Verdict of Twelve. By RAYMOND POSTGATE. 
Michael Foseph. 8s. 6d. 


By LE&onIE MASON. 


Forty-nine Chances. By JuiietT Ruys- 
Wiis. Rich & Cowan. 9s. 6d. 

The Big Clock. By KENNETH FEARING. Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 

Too Busy to Die. By H. W. Ropen. Ham- 
mond. 8s. 6d. 

The Title is Murder. By HucGu L. NELSON. 
Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


Everybody Makes Mistakes. By M.S. MARBLE. 
Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


This assortment contains the usual varieties, 
but with more than its fair share of fondants, the 
crimes that melt in the mouth without any pro- 
blems for mastication. In the top layer of hard 
centres Close Quarters has genuine stickjaw 
quality for those who like it—as I do. Mr. 
Michael Gilbert is a new writer of detection, and 
has determined to make an out-and-out teaser of 
his first effort. The crime is the murder of the 
head verger of Melchester Cathedral inside the 
Cathedral Close; and you can pick your murderer 
from the Dean, four Canons, four Minor Canons, 
and seven other residents within the precincts. 
Three plans of the Close are provided; and one 
chapter describes the solving of a cross-word 
puzzle, with diagrams. The characters and dia- 
logue are amusing; while the ring of confidence 
in the style is only natural, when the author knows 
his plot is armour-plated and his readers are just 
barking their knuckles against it. _ Altogether 


your gi him. then, if there are no 
clues, is the crime ever solved? That is exactly 

i . With infinite 
trouble he has concocted a fool-proof murder; 
and then has to spoil his creation to provide a 
solution. Another time—for Mr. Gilbert’s talent 


of deduction by Chief Inspector Rivers. But, for 
the sophisticated, the case was closed long before. 
The villain arrived on the scene wearing a halo 
of guilt such as no subsequent red herrings could 
ever. mitigate. 

Henry Wade is a respected name, which has 


is) been too long absent from the list. His New 


Graves at Great Norne, however, will not add 
much to his reputation. This succession of mur- 
ders in East Anglia comes to a lame ending in 
the murderer’s deathbed confession, with all our 
efforts at rational deduction wasted. A dis- 
appointment, for which the odd characters and 
facility of style are poor compensation. 

Miss Leonie Mason’s first dabble in detection 
has elicited a vivacious little roadhouse murder; 
but she must be more wary of her cunning old 
customers, if she hopes to get away with it. 
Murder by Accident’s infectious high spirits can- 


- not blind us to Miss Mason’s borrowing ‘a trick 


of detection that has seen at least twenty years’ 


~ service and has been used so often that it simply 


acts as signpost to the murderer. But, for all 
that, it is a pleasure to share in the author’s en- 
thusiasm for Murder by Accident. 

Next comes the soft centres and fondants, the 
layer of sheer self-indulgence. Of the five novels, 
in which no attempt is made to puzzle the reader, 
The Unsuspected can be guaranteed to provide 
some excitement. How will the smooth old 
villain, who has murdered his ward so incon- 
spicuously, ever be brought to book? Miss 
Armstrong reminds one of Ethel Lina White in 
her power of keeping up that requisite state of 
tension, which publishers love to call “agonising 
suspense.” 

A Man About a Dog supplies a sadistic fan- 
tasy for jealous husbands. If your wife has been 
unfaithful, you may like to toy with the idea 
of chaining her lover in a cellar; then torment 
him leisurely for several months, until it is time 
to liquidate him with acid and .pour him down 
the drain. 

Verdict of Twelve was originally published 
here in 1940, at a time when we were awaiting 
the verdict in a more murderous trial. In America 
the novelty of presenting murder from the stand- 
point of the members of the jury, in a dry, dis- 
passionate style, had an immediate success.. On 
re-reading, Mr. Postgate is no Dostoevsky: his 
characters have melodramatic justification but 
carry no inner conviction. The twist in the 
dénouement, however, comes off better than I re- 
membered it. The reprint will be welcome to 
those who missed the book at its first outing. 

How a distinguished Harley Street surgeon is 
cajoled into signing a false death certificate for a 
Nazi spy, and how he only just manages to live to 
regret it, is the theme of Forty-nine Chances—a 
competent specimen of sentimental thriller. Mr. 
Kenneth Fearing is an American with an attrac- 
tive style and some originality. In The Big Clock 
the hero happens to see his employer entering 4 
lady’s flat to murder her. Next day he is given 
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He suggests that its connection with Shakespeare 
may encourage a national revival of St. George’s 
Day, and it is true that our remarkable inherit- 
ance of Easter Carols could help, quite as much 
as the importing of Danish eggs, ip restoring the 
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533 
sagging Easter. Poets and artists, further- 
could certainly collaborate in producing a 
Christmas card. St. Cecilia’s Day 
seems actually to be reviving, as an excuse for 
thetic activity, an experiment which might be 
equally well repeated for Midsummer Eve, a very 
primitive fire-festival made respectable by a quite 
fortuitous connection with John the Baptist. 
Where once the torches waved and the wheel spun 
blazing down the hill, fireworks could stimulate, 
if no longer the Sun, at least the human eye which 
is to-day silted with so much mediocrity. 

Fireworks [Mr. Whistler writes] are among the 
purest expressions of joy that are possible to man. 
Supremely useless like singing and dancing, they 
are even briefer than a song or a figure, and by 
their brevity move us the more. They have no 
flavour of eternity like music and certain buildings, 
for they are this world’s joy, haunted and sharpened 

_ by impermanence. And they shock us. They 
startle our dullness and release us from our caution, 


The author’s exact knowledge of festal pro- 
cedure gilds the days when the “ merry” English 
were famous for their music, homes and indis- 
criminate kissing. At Whitsun, when an old 
mummier once received “for setting the world on 
fire, 4d.” it was apparently thought best to dance 
“ like devils incarnate” with hobby-horses within 
the church itself and, in commemoration of the 
early Christian Agapae, to spend the week in 
“drunkennesse, whordom, gluttonie and other 
filthie Sodomiticall exercyses.” To the devout 
traditionalist a girl at All-Hallows should still eat 
an apple while combing her hair, to ensure the 
face of her future husband glimmering in the 
mirror; and on New Year’s Day the New Sun, 
disguised as a stranger carrying evergreens, should 
knock on one’s door and be greeted with cake, 
wine and a silver coin. It is at this point that 


it 


considerable possibilities for future Tory Confer- 


ences stream without very much effort into the 
mind of at least one reader. 

However, as Mr. Whistler himself observes, 
quaintness damns, and not only does a national 
revival of most of these festivals’ seem unlikely 
unless a new barbarism creates a policy of super- 


‘stition but one wonders whether the Christmas 


Spirit has not slightly fuddled his own historical 
imagination. While it is interesting to know that 
the Turkey was imported from Mexico about 
1542, that Mrs. Pepys washed in the dew at 
4 a.m. on May Morning to make herself beauti- 
ful, and that Simnel Cakes are named from 
“ Similia” (finest wheat flour) rather than from 
Lambert, the Church’s assimilation of ancient 
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Midway between the Future and the Past, 

I can look back to bygone 1820. 

Today may be austere, but it won't last — 

Here’s looking forward to the age 
j of Plenty! 


JOHNNIE 
WALKER 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Ponies and Poachers. By Davin SEVERN. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Hua Ma the Flower Pony. By CECILIA 
Know1es. Falcon Press. 8s. 6d. 

Cranes Flying South. N. Karazin. Puffin 
Books. 1s. 6d. 

Trumpets in the West. By GEOFFREY TREASE. 
Blackwell. 6s. 

Columbus Sails. By C. WALTER Hopces. Puffin 
Books. 1s. 6d. 

Quest for Romance. By FREDERICK COWLES. 
Mariner Press. 7s. 

South Country Secrets. By ‘“ EurPHAN” and 
**Kaxon.” Puffin Books. 1s. 6d. 

Bonfires and Broomsticks. By MARY NORTON. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Bunkle — Away. By M. Parpor. Routledge. 
7s. 6d. 

Jam Tomorrow. By MONICA REDLICH. Puffin 
Books. 1s. 6d. . 

The Mirrors of Castle Doone. By ELISABETH 
Kye. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 

Fictional children in search of an author might 
like to take a note of the season’s qualifications. 
It does not do to be pathetic. Parents are better 
alive but away. Brothers and sisters are more 
fashionable than cousins this year, but it is still a 
good idea to be the youngest. Unless you can 
ride a horse few authors will give you a second 
thought; (this is important.) And never be seen 
with a book. On rainy days you can clean the 
harness or look for that secret passage. You 
can’t all hope to discover criminals; some of you 
will have to put up with uncles who take you 
round parts of England (generally Sussex) teach- 
ing you history or botany. It is no use Ellen 
Montgomery applying, change her name as she 
will, but Alice, so practical and independent, 
stands a much better chance. Amy and Meg are 
the most likely of the Marches; a spoilt child 
is always useful for the others to work on, and 
domestic science will take you further than writ- 
ing poetry. Boys haven’t changed so much, 


allowing for the advance in science. 





of Monmouth’s rebellion. Mr. Trease’s history 
is. reliable and he tells a good story. Purcell 
comes into this one, and his opera Dido and 
Aeneas, which was written for a girls’ 
Here, too, is another excellent Penguin: Colum- 
bus Sails. ‘The narrative of the great journey 
is given by a monk and by a sailor of the ship’s 


: 


company. Any author under the delusion that | 


good writing makes dull reading should be sent 
a copy of this exciting book. In Quest for 
Romance a group of young children are told 


stories about towns and villages in England. 


Some, like those of Caedmon and Bladud, are — 


true. But—I quote from the dust jacket—* when 
there is no particular story associated with a place 
the Story Man promptly invents one to suit the 
occasion.” What is worse, authentic explana- 
tions of place names-are mixed 
ventions. A pity, for the ballad-like poems inter- 
spersed might have an old-fashioned appeal. 
South Country Secrets is a competent book in 
which four children from South Africa are shown 
the historical parts of Southern England. In 
the intervals they ride horses. The information 
is good; the children (like most people to whom 
etd happens but adventures) never become 
interesting. 

The last group is of novels, which do not set 
out to teach anything—except in the case of Bon- 
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and Broomsticks, a little necromancy, which 
oP ep oe Was it really 
a bicycle that Miss Price was riding that night 
two years ago? I highly approve of this book, 
in which journeys, when they are not under- 
taken on broomsticks, are made sensibly on a 
bed with a magic knob, under the direction of 
Miss Price, who is learning to be a witch. Not 
- only do Carey, Charles and Paul travel into the 
past, but they bring back a seventeenth-century 
have a~-look over present-day 


a boy, takes a temporary post at the Blue Boys, 
near Maidenhead; floods, jewel thefts and diffi- 
cult guests fill up the short time of his stay. The 
best chapter describes his afternoon off with the 
little kitchenmaid, when he tries to convince her 
that the best people wear old clothes. Jam To- 
morrow is a mild book about a fairly grown-up 


good deal of implied con- 
gratulation to the several young people who share 
her duties. The book that I should most like 
to post to myself (assuming a post that goes 
backwards a sufficient number of years) is The 
Mirrors of Castle Doone. Castle Doone, up in 
Scotland, is “unchancy after mirk,” but a group 
of really nice children discover its ancient secret. 
One of them is a little American girl who, I 
should judge, has never heard of Hollywood. Her 
name is Karin Cloot. Some of them camp out 
in a ruined village, dig tunnels, but there is some- 
thing unfamiliar about them. Not a Gosh, not 
a Golly decorates their speech. They do not own 
a pony. And one of the camping boys pores 
over a book for several minutes—though it is, 
if I remember rightly, by Mrs. Beeton. 

Naomi Lewis 


The Child is Right. By James HemminG and 
JosEPHINE Bass. Lohgmans. 6s. 

The. provocative title, whose intention can be so 
easily distorted, will put many people off reading a 
book that they might really find helpful. Nothing 
has suffered so badly from the decay of the traditions 
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note-taking from the first hour of study. 
Based on a scientific word-frequency 
analysis, the abbreviating rules are so 
powerful that ordinary running matter 
averages only two letters per word. The 
invention can be used for any language, 
and moreover has an exciting future as 
an all-nations correspondence medium 
because all nationals write the same 
Speedword forms. Warmly commended 
by G. Bernard Shaw, Prof. Hogben, 
F.R.S., Dr. Toad, and the Dean of 
Canterbury. Send 3d. for test lesson 
and actails of $-lesson postal course and 
high-speed appendix, worked through 
in 20-24 hours of actual study. 


DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 


92/3, Great Russell Street, London, W.0.1 


[ALI SE L TUITION 
ORDINARY WRITING AT AVERSITY. “Civ 


120 words 
per minute 


Great New Invention as Alternative 
Shorthand 


YERVICE 
AL EXAMINATIONS 





A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for the 
™M ic. ; School Cert.; University Entrance ; 
B. Com. ; B.Sc. Econ. ; LL.B. and other external 
London Degrees. Civil Service Examinations, 
etc. , 


Al tal tuition for Prelim. Exam 
GERRARD 9050 — Dutton Speedword@@written in ordinary and for the profess jonel exema, in Accountancy, 
alphabetic letters—can be used for rapid &c., 


Secretaryship, Law, Sales ’ 
and many intensely practical (non-exami.) courses 
in commercial subjects. 


9,000 Examination Successes in a Single Year 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text- 
book fending library. Moderate fees, payable 
by instalments. 

Write to-day for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which 
interested, to the Secretary (D1/4), 


middie) telah, mae) ante) - 


or call 30, Queen Victoria St., London, £.c.+. 


WHERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 


Develop your latent talent in spare 
time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
eee only school under the 
r of lea news roprictors. 
REDUCED FEES Special coumes. in 
ournalism, Short Stories, Article wtting, 
‘oetry, Radio Plays, Eng. Literature. Person 
tuition by corres: lence. No time limit, 
Write Prospectus , L.S.J.. 57 Gordoa 
Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
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- RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 928 Let us rejoice to-day for the gifts of Christmas, : 
sna ia Z - gemmembering the Wise Men of the East who gave no 
Set by T. C. Worsley 


eet ed 


information, nor_counted the cost. L. M. J. f 
The usual prizes are offered for a Grace to be We thank Thee, Lord, for this"our food, 
. aia bre Christmas dinner: Fer food of any kind is good. : 
Report T. C. Worsley But more that we have shed the fears i 
oe Bios 1 ; mas ; ate "ia eaPN of That threatened us in other years. 


A prim sufficiency we sce ; ' 


competitors and thanks were, as E. W. Fordham put The table groutts not, nor shell we. 


it, proportionately “half-hearted.” But they were S.W.H 
directed at the middlemen rather than the Original aie 
Supplier who, it was generally agreed, might do better For what we are lawfully about to receive, may the 
next time or the time after. W. Stewart, J. Fitzgerald, Lord make us truly thankful. For some few other 
Nan, E. A. Doddmead, Rat, Round Robin, Boffin things we are about to receive, may it suffice Him to 
Maximus, J. O. M. Harrod, E. Bedwell, Kim—all of know that we have already been appropriately thankful. 
jg these sent entries that would have earned quotation . JoHN GRANT 
. im a week when the level was less high. I suggest a Lord, Who didst eat with publican and sinner, 
half-guinea to each of the first twelve entries. Greet those old cronies at Thy birthday dinner, 
© Lord, we thank Thee’ for that which we have; And, as at Cana Thou didst give a sign, 
and, to the end that we may the more enjoy the same, Make our cold water taste, this once, like wine. 


eyes 











grant us to forget that which we have not. JAMES Otsiiiience L.E.} 

1 the eek peti i - Some ha’e meat, and canna eat ; y : 
» her Ww -end Com tions Some ha’e nen, odvwenit— Bless this hoose AST 
To- No. 931 And in these days of austerity, as, O Lord, Thou hast ent ate : 
n-up Set by Mayusend Mestimer seen in Tie Times, we are in the second category ; (Nae sae big as i¢’s moose.) 4 
end; ‘ en for ; sta all te wherefore, O Lord, if Thou canst give this matter May that wan tattie ‘ 4 
Bood : Six =—_— a webs Thine urgent attention when, as the result of our Fay us fattie, { 
naid- ollowing January 6th. prayers, ‘it is taken into Higher Channels, then ock and Jean and Auntie Mattie. i" 
con- Si je perds bien des maitresses, When we ha’e meat, and we can eat, ss ti ' 
a eg fais encore plus souvent Let the Lord be thankit. Guy Innes oa ee eens : 
like mes voeux et mes promesses : ‘ , 5 
goes Ne sout que feintes caresics, aaetadaa times a i 
p in atebdede cn. ee ack, cutee ses domed For the Nation— h 
I’ve had enough, no more to-day. Oh, gie us, Lord, a bigger ration ! t 

ef ~ Quand je vois un beau visage, C. S. Coox ELLEN VINCENT : 
10, I Soudain, je me fais de feu ; We thank Thee, O Lord, for not permitting to be Impartial arbitress of chance’s law, \ 
Her Mais longtemps lui faire hommage, taken away with one hand (via the gas supply) what Late supervisor of our Christmas draw, : 
> out _ Ce n’est pas bien mon usage, hath been provided by the other (via the butcher). Accept our strictly moderated thanks : 
ome- Mais longtemps lui faire hommage, Also (so far as the pudding is concerned) for what For not rewarding us with total blanks. 4 
, not Ce n’est pas bien 14 mon jeu. seme of us are about to retrieve may the Lord make But why, O Fortune, goddess of the lot, % 
own vale us truly thankful. MICHAEL BROOKE Send such a very little to our pot ? i 
pores Plus inconstant parm From-what we ought not to receive, becarse of the LESLIE JOHNSON } 
it is, ie Seine. meta needs of the starving, good Lord deliver us. Lord by Thee our praise be heard 8 
ep — PRYKIE | For this somewhat scraggy bird. f 
NIS La mcins sien ow Thank God who on this holy day We applaud Thee, without passion os 

Bis anvlen de then me dightis. een us Sue cog way, For ae) i ya ration ; i ; 
in Hi i indness e Minist ngels see— 
> and The surfeit se sinners planned ; Minions of the Ministry. N. P. MEADWAY 

No. 932 Who, reprehending Christmas greed, Thank the Powers that Be to-day FA 

be so Set by Sebasti Restricts us now to what we need. For the food that Came our way. é 
ding a oY Praise Him who sends us for our good Lerd knows how and whence it came, f 
othing The usual prizes are offered for a clerihew on a A cautious Minister of Food. Amen. Who to praise and who to blame. ; 
litions figure in English history. Extries by January 6th. ALLAN M. LAING Mites MARCH 5 
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Membership of I.V.S.P. is open to all 


* —regardless of race, religion, or 
me, ac, political views. I.V.S.P. welcomes 
courses as serving members all who are 
ss 46, Belgrave Road, London, hon physically fit and are prepared to do 
gw Appointments essential VIC 491 ene a. constructive work in the cause of 
payable are over, but the work of the Life- peace. Friends unable to take active 
boat Service and its perils remain. , ‘ . 
a Guaranteed by the Your help is needed. part can help by becoming subscrib- 


in which 











Government of Jamaica 
Ask your cigar merchant for VALENTA, 
not just ‘Jamaican’ 
In three popular sizes. Per box of 25 :— 
NEFINA 75/- DOUSITA 83/3 CORONA 97/9 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S$. W.1, 
The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., 

M.A., Sceretary 











ing members. Will you help to 
extend this practical peace-making 
by gift or enquiry to the 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
SERVICE for PEACE 





RICARLO—alone or with gin— 

not only makes a first-class 
cocktail—but will “ make” your 
next cocktail party. Get a bottle 
today from your wine merchant 
or store. . 
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3720. \Deawings Yi Yugoslavia 1947 
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Ow ne Bay agtich Water 


at eats. s, Court 
EY Guileries, Davies St. Wa ath 
Biitehibiion, Primitive Art: Ancient B : 
; 18, 10- 

_ Society of British pes R.3.A. 
Rei. Suffolk S St. Pall Mall E. Wister 
Sun. exc. Adm. ts. 

ce ee? Folk Art 


"10-5 diy. 


from Slave 


Labour Camps. 
9-6 diy. until Jaa. 1o (inc. Sats.). Adm. free. 








come. 
(in -Christian Scrip- 


H. J. go- 
ism E vice oa’ Kinvatoes > Morals.” 
si} Society: Presidenti 4 by 
D. R. Hardman, Feb. 3. Details of all 
Sec Croftdown Rd. N.W.s5 


L JRES on Mariage and Poaperaien 
for Marriage arranged by the London oo 
i — Council — early ao 
1948, at gsway Hall. Further ae 
Sec., 78 Duke St. Grosvenor Sq. W 





Cour ond Specialised Training 
Thee te | Production—an Intensive 
I Gours for Firms’ Training Offi- 

s in techniques 


cers for train- 


ing on footy Geades and ; Feb. 
24 to 5 a Agoly, | & Partners, 
Industrial ultants, 17 Notting- 
ham 


Hidlitey c Cotepentense College pre- 
pa atenden, Unkeesiy 
tion, S fehl as te 
Matrigula pecil ro ce 
Sf 3 instalments. post free 
from Reainrar, 70 gous. Prowpect Cambridge 
, 2 College ve Secretarial / Allied 
S Gacers 5° Ark Rd., . Hampstead, 


Sound i ; 

SCHOOL Entrance Coaching. 

‘Complete course or individual lessons. Mrs. 
Hugh-Jones, B.A. Riverside 6463. 


EDICAL _ Seeretaryships, Institutional 
Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Hotel 
Receptionists, Cert. 


success, postal courses. 4 
Southern pining College, Brighton, 6 





YPING "ERY “Doghenden tr, Mapers 
MSS.. Plays, Tes , ete. —_— 


litan Typewriting Office, 7 Stone Bidgs,, 
incoln’s Tan, Lendon, W.C.2. CHA hag 
ABBEY. Secretarial Bureau, 157 Abbey Hse., 
Victoria St., S.W.1. Translations, duplicat- 
yg Fe Sines staff available and required. 
Abi 377 
PP YPEWRITING, Duplicating, MSS., also 
German/English translations. Daleys, 2 
Grays Inn Rd. Tel. HOL. 5157. 
Where to Stay 
MANSION Hotei, Eastbourne’s 
Hotel, Grand Parade 





Luxury 
Re-furnd., finest 


in. 


Prottss 





R Rises e Kitchen, 
telephone, constant h.w. eke Jan. 5. 
"TO. it. inode modern well-furnished bed-sitting 

pan wg wor yk optional, 


| Face ths dy invite another shar 
. Country district 


yn ry $50. 
C ‘woman lecturer sks. accom. 
turn. /unturn. beg. “og, Bo Can you help? 


OR seeks furnished room with 
breakfast, Bloomsbury. Often away week- 
ends. Bor 609. 


Schools 
UNCE Court School, Otterden, recognised, 
‘Bressive, co-ed lateenetional, resettled 
in Kent. . Essinyer, M.A., F. M. Fried- 








Pesqeaal 
W Year’s Eve. Spend it with a house 
Surrey. Dec. 


pel a4 in 29-Jan. 2, or shorter 


Ring Godalming 523. 

"A UTHOR is prepared to teach the art of 

writing short stories and novels to a limited 
number of beginners. Tel. Primrose 3871 be- 
tween 11 and I p.m. ‘ 

IT. Editor recommends brilliant lady 

teacher Italian, French, German. Highest 
refs. Box 9332. 

RAVEL Association would like to secure 

tenancy of we casioned school or similar 


premises, as a Temporary Holiday Centre 
during Juiy and August. seer see fur- 
nished poe ge A a considered. 
Centre should be acommo- 
date from 50. to 100 Ante Ly’ ou Please 
send particulars to A., we Tre- 


bovir Rd. Earls ao 
ONTACT Lewes. iM oo Wm. *goade:: “Dean, 
355 Oxford Street, W.1. Write for Leaflet. 
















EW All Wool Bian\,: sts: (a) Medium grey, 
ex-W.D., bound 70in. x 60s. 


pr.; (b) Light grey, 6 grey, ag 60s. peck, 
Carr. free. 
Coney. 1s Ltd. = Dept, 49 49), Fn 


ton Church 

Books paid for all books 
in fine tion. Up to half published 

price for modern novels. Send Le = 

“or cowry aorns 159 Victoria St 
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Tecate DERN Books aie, —— Hail, 
I ron nig Office Court, 
US 22 Book Token for ere Cowards 
inch ” = i and et 6s. net 
(6s. sd. by post 


OOKS all pone ia ) for sale 
separate lists 3d. each; ‘also wanted fiction 
» —_ state. Krutina, 45 York St. Broadstairs, 


RUPE Health—for poe {or $1) you may en- 
joy “ Rude Health” for one . Secre- 
tary (R. H_) Kingsten Clinic, 9. 
MMUNIST Review, Jan. : Nation- 
alization and ‘Transport; for 
Gentlemen; The Roots of Opportunism; on 
“Tilusion and Reality”; A Mass Communist 
Party; etc. 6d. at Bookshops, er Central 

Books, 2 Parton St. W.C.1. 
* Sea- 


ONTEMPORARY ‘Lithographs, 
scape” and “* Landscape,”.a nursery frieze 
wy fae Bane = = 48in. X 18in., 
Press, 10 Gt. 


f1 1s. 3d. e T 
Turnstile, W.C.1. (Not Sats.). 





Appointments Vacant 
None of the vacancies in these columns re- 
lates to a man between 18 and 50 inclusive or 
a woman between 18. and 40 inclusive unless 
he or she is excepted from the provision of the 


Control of Engagement Order, 1947, or the 
vacancy is for employment excepted from the 
provision of that Order. 
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cuisine. every conv Private suites arranged. Aor Furs got by Torture. Write for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 3s. 6d. 
ONDON 124 Sutherland Avi, Maida Vaile. Fur Crusade leaflet telline how to kil! 7 involving 6 ). Box No. 1s, extra. 
4Bed bk(ast. dinner 12/6 daily incl. domestic animals and try humanely with special responsibility. letter only: payment Press Tuesday. Insertion 
JORNISH Manor. 1§ acres. Mildest cli- | co ts on vatious slaughter methods. s 1 Po sme! Secy.. Y.W.CA. Jeanette: delayed State latest date bie. 
Amate. Treharrock Hotel: Port Isaac 234. CC. Van der Byl, 49 Treguater Rd, $.W.r0. Russel! St. W.C.1. 10 Great London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216. 
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